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THE UTILITY OF MESMERISM. 


Ix our leadors it may have been observed that we have hitherto 
rather proclaimed the importance of duly considering the connec- 
tion of Mesmeriam with the entire circle of the Occult Sciences 
than spoken of the practical utility of mesmerism itself. We 
shall now briefly turn vur attention to that point, and explain 
our views as to the application of electro-mesmerism to disease, 
to the satisfaction of the sceptical mind, and to the investigation 
of the interior secrets of nature. 

To say that to do good to our fellow-creatures by all the means 
in our power is obligatory upon us, is a truism which will bear 
any amount of repetition, and chiefly for the reason that so long 
as doctrines of expediency unhappily prevail over the eternal 
principles of truth, the reiteration of the Almighty behest is a 
necessity. If, therefore, it be proved that curative mesmeriem is 
a truth and a benefit, it is incumbent upon all to examine it, 
closely and without prejudice. Now, the proof has been tendered 
in every age of the world, in every clime of the earth, among 
every race of mankind, and overy condition of civilisation—from 
the degraded Papuan to the highly developed European type. It 
has entered, moreover, into every relation of life—exists in a 
thousand forme, from the smitten schoolboy, who rubs the palm 
yet tingling from the ruler—from the lap-dog, caressed and 
constantly stroked by its admiring mistress, up to the secluded 
studio of the electro-mesmerist, who, fighting stern death and 
conquering the animul sufferings of man, is endeavouring to un- 
derstand the delicate—almost inexplicable Inwe—guiding these 
holy and wonderful phenomena. 

Tho look, tha touch, and the word, are the instruments of the 
mesmerist ; what the essence may be, that he can employ in so 
subtile a manner, we need not, as positivista, at present inquire. 
Ita identity with the spiritual essence of man’s inmost soul may 
be demonstrable, or it may be unattainable. It is enough, at 
present, that we are satisfied this beneficent power exists; the 
mode of rendering it more and more useful to our fellow-creatures 
is what we must seek; the best way of regulating the supply of 
e ee 
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processes of cure. They are well known to all mesmerisis, and 
their recapitulation would be, therefore, unnecessary, and to 
those unacquainted with them, a mere description would convey 
no accurate ides. Cases of cure are more important thau the 
manner of curing itself, because, in addition to the necessity of 
seeing such method to understand it, every mesmerist, by his 
individuality, has some peculiarities of his own of which time has 
taught him the value. But it may be interesting here to describe 
the phenomenon of clairvoyance, probably the least understood 
of all mesmeric operations, but certainly the most importart, and 
highest development. 

Imagine yourself in a quiet room in company with two, or, at 
moat, three individuals, one of whom, we will eny, is to be sub- 
jected to mesmeric passes, and who, while under their influence 
exhibits powers of clear-seeing. The operator, all persons re- 

maining passive and attentive, takes the hands of the person 
shea be mesmerised in hi looking steadily into the eyes of 
the subject, summoning to his aid all the force of his will which 
he directs to the object of producing sleep. He has also, it should 
be observed, divested himself of metallic substances—which in 
this condition have an extraordinary influence upon the mesme- 
risee. Cases have occurred, for instance, in which the presence 
of mercury has produced salivation, which has only béen removed 
by the presentation of sulphur, to the patient. The will of 
the mesmeriser being now concentrated, the person speedily 
falls into the magnetic sleep, and with s few passes the meameric 


sleeper, as to whether he or she is ready to examine the case, for 
which the mesmerisation has taken place. The paper containing 
hair, or another paper on which the patient the person to be 
examined—has breathed, is thon handed to thesleeper, or, if the 
person whose interior is to be scrutinised is present, that person 
takes the sleeper's hand for an instant. 

Usually beginning atthe affected pert, the clear-seeing (clair- 
voyant) sleeper then describes the condition of the organ diseased, 
tracing out the state of the surrounding parts, and the effect 
which the complaint has had upon the whole frame. Occasionally, 
but rarely, the bounds of time are passed, and the future changes 
in, and the course of the disease indicated. Remedies are also pre- 
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seribed with more or lees exactitude. ‘The operator then carries on a 
conversation with the sleeper, using his own anatomical or 
medicinal knowledge for that purpose, and eliciting replies upon 
various points us may be required, passing from one organ to 
the other, and recording the diagnosia thus ascertained. 

When this has been sstisfactorily doue, the sleeper is restored 
to a waking condition by transverse passen, removing, as it were, 
the electric cloud which has enveloped, in wondrous sympathy, 
the operator and subject—nor, unless specially desired, does the 
sloepor remember any thing of what has been said in sleep. 

In addition to this clairvoyance, by means of an operator, there 
are some persons, who, like Apolloniue of Thyanes of old, can 
so abstract themselves, as to induce in their own persons the lucid 
faculties which perceive the causes and course of complaints. 
The most eminent example of this power is exhibited in the case 
of Andrew Jackson Davis, who passes at will into this interior 
self-illuminated condition. Of this remarkable man, however, it 
is not our intention at present to speak at further length, as, at a 
future tine, we purpose devoting considerable space to au exami- 
nation of his life and labours. 

Thusisaccomplished the wonderful phenomenon of clairvoyance, 
and if a person has once seen it, much of the dread that is 
naturally felt by those who are ignorant of the way in which 
these things take place, is overcome. But Cahagnet, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, and many others do not only make the faculty of 
clairvoyance of use in the cure of disease, but also for many other 
objects. They enter the Spiritual Spheres and dive into the recesses 
of the Unireres they give themselves up to the influences of intel- 
ligencea who, in various ways, obsess them and turn the course of 
their lives—shewing them, it is true, portions of that land whither 
we arc all travelling, but chewing it incorrectly, and depriving the 
next life of a consistent character—this should be avoided. There 
are means open to all, in which there is not like danger—for 
obsession is dangerous and may ultimately prove fatal. How 
many tales of witcheraft,—unfortunately too true!—ere a sorrows 
ful commentary upon this. 

For the satisfaction of tica all sorte of experiments are 
tried, curious enough in themselves, but destructive to the sensi- 
tive power of the elear seeing person. Some mouthe ago, at the 
house of the highly gifted Adolphe Didier, we watched ay painful 
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interest the hard labour which was required of him—traversing 
at the merciless command of the “candid” investigators, wide 
oceans and sultry climes, borne on the mystic wings of the spirit 
from shore to shore of the Atlantic—from Temple Bar to Feru 
aud Chili, thence to thé northern lands of Europe—the fatigued 
clairvoyant naturally faltered in his replies, hesitated, was 
incorrect; and because the proper means were not possible by 
which he should be isolated from the surrounding in ſluences 
there were in that chamber persons of every grade of life, shade 
of intellect and opinion in religion—the “ honest” and “ candid” 
investigators went their way rejoicing, and proclaiming that they, 
in their own persons, had exploded clairvoyance, and proved it a 
humbug! 

Indeed, in clairvoyance, the failures are sometimes more singu- 
lar than the successes. Bren with the greatest precaution, the 
most honest belief and care, mistakes of an inexplicable nature 
occur. In justice to the opponents of mesmerism, such occur- 
rences should be stated. 

Being very desirous to obtain news of a friend, Mr. George 
R. Gliddon, the well known traveller and archmologist, who had 
left England for Honduras some year or eighteen months before, 
we once placed in the hand of aclairvoyante a piece of his 
writing—the last which had been received from our friend; this 
was in the November, or early in the December of 1857. The 
clairvoyante proceeded to describe s tropical climate, and also 
the actions of our friend, saying that he. was then writing, 
and drinking wine—s peculiar wine of the country. She ad» 
mired the fruits of the place, and insisted upon having » pine 
before her return ; she astonished us by the clearness and exact- 
ness of her enumeration of his mental qualities and personal 
appearance, and mentioned circumstances.as to which we could 
have no knowledge, and which were yet the case and in 
keeping with all other matters. She returned to her waking 
condition ; we expressed satisfaction; but very soon after 
we received from Ameriga a newspaper informing us of the death 


of our friend some forthight before the clairvoyante had sought 
him. The whole wss a singular failure! Exact in the most 
trivial sinutia of ion, she described that which could not 
exist, and the only con at which we could come was that 


at the time he wrote the paper eriployed, he might have been 
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engagod as stated. But no, this was an impossibility, as he at 
that time was in Philadelphia ; and yet the scenery of Honduras 
was most minutely described, and it was quite impossible for it to 
have onginated in the minds of any of those present. 

These facta must remain among the mysteries of clairvoyance. 
We should be glad of a solution ; to us, at present, they are sin- 
gularly problematical. 

The powers evinced in the mesmeric trarce are evidently weak 
„„ » 
of M. Adolphe Didier, they do not serve the cause of mesmeriom. 
Indeed, we doubt whether mere wonder-working is of any service 
to tho science ; for, those who really desire knowledge, seek it by 
testa consonant rather with the dignity of scientific inquiry, than 
descending to the tricks and sleight-of-hand by which the con- 
jurors of modern days regalo their audiences. 

Ere we close, we would wish to add a few considerations on 
the employment of clairvoyance for the discovery of the interior 
secreta of nature, the scientific uses of minerals, the properties of 
drugs, and so forth. This range of speculation is such as was 
taken by Andrew Jackson Davis; in which he departed into tho 
utmont limite of the universe, and returned with eayings which, it 
cannot but be seen, are not in accordance with the analogies of 
ascertained science. And yet, here an occasional gleam of dis- 
covery breaks through. Davis perceived the existence of Neptune 
before it was known to astronomers, just as Swedenborg, in his 
time, had, by a different process, predicted the discovery of Her- 
echell, or Ouranus. It ia a grave question, indeed, to which such 
things would lead us. 

May it not be asked whether in many cases of clairvoyant per- 
sons, the subjective mental atmosphere of the person has not first to 
be overcome, and the objective spiritual reala gradually entered ? 
and whether the mistakes are not caused by an absence of sufi- 
cient exaltation of the mind—enough being present to set the 
imagination at work upon the. distorted spiritual forms it per- 
ceives around, as the natural eye in mist and darkness, or exposed 
to extreme light, will form shapes conveying mistaken ideas to the 
sensorium. 

This might be the case. It is at any rate worthy the attention 
of mesmerists to examine the subject from such a point of view. 
There can be no doubt that many remarkable discoveries have 

1] 
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been made; but we think it would be doing better service to 
electro-mesmerizm to examine the exceptions, and ascertain the 
laws which induced the failuree and the mistakes, than to 
confine the attention solely to registering our successes. 

We say this the more readily, as we know that mesmeric trance 
and clairvoyance belong to a numerous group of unexplaincd 
phenomena, some of which we must refer to spiritual influences, 
others to natural causes themselves; and if the Occult Sciences 
were but studied with the attention they deserve, many riddles 
inight be solved, that now are the veriest superstitions to the 
learned man,—to be scouted by him at every opportunity,—and 
the truest guides to the poor uneducated classes, who reason not 
from education, but experience. 


A RAY OF LIGHT FROM TILE SPIRIT WORLD. 


Turre is a dread in almost all hearts at the mention of the 
subject of spirits, or the Spirit World. Why should this be? 
Are not the spirits the souls or divine part of those that have 
heen loved on earth, either by those now living, br those gone 
before—the grosser. portion, or the earthly body, being gone to 
its appointed doom of to dust thou shalt return.” 

Why then should this sad fear take possession of the hearts of 
mon? If a person be leading a good life, and endeavouring to fulfil 
his duty to Gov and his fellow-creatures, will not the all- loving, 
all. mereiful Lonn prevent any evil spirit from approaching him ? 
And will he not send his ministering angels to support him, when 
the troubles and temptations of the world press too heavily upon 
him? Are these then to be feared? Are they not rather to be 
welcomed as southers to our sorrows, and guardians to us from 
the dangers of falling into sin. 

Guardian spirits must not be supposed as entering directly into 
the actual affairs of men; these depend upon circumstances, his 
own conduct, and also upon the conduct of othera—as no man 
can ly be independent of others. But these are things 
that end with life. The guardian spirits, sent by the Lox, like 
the sun's rays, shed a bright light upon all; and, as the sun’s 
rays gild and increase the beauty of the hills and the valleys, so 
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do the ministering spirite—as rays from the spirit world—gild 
and eee e ee, tness of 
the light, extinguish and send into darkness his fuulte = 
provided he will but resolve to walk in the light instead of the 
darknese. Again, then, why should ye foar F 
Much injury is done, and ridicule thrown upon the of 
Spiritustiam by the mistaken use that is made of the revelation. 
Many consider it as a means of increasing their worldiy prosperity, 
and hope to obtain information for this purpose. This is not the 
case. The Lonn, when on earth, did not promise worldly 
prosperity to his disciples, but happiness hereafter in the Spirit 
World, his kingdom. A few short years, and all must leave the 
earth to appear there. 
When we spirits perceive the human race giving way to their 
ions and vices and to every temptation to sin which may 
ensure a little earthly prosperity, we lament the sad weakness, 
and use our utmost to turn men from these spiritual dangers, 
This is our duty, and, through the goodness of the Lorn, this 
duty is rendered a pleasing employment to us. When men 
determinately refuses to listen to the inward spirit, and will,— 
our efforte,—go his own way in the paths of 
darkness instead of light—he at last carries himself away from 


the spiritual rays—but he jem P so far left in the darkness ot 


sin, that if he should, at , repent, the heavenly spiritual 
Sn 
upon the spark of good and bear a heavenly minister to him, to 
foster the rising flame. 

If such are the inhabitants of the spirit world, should they not 
rather be welcomed and received with joy hy every one as the bless- 
ed ministers and servants of the Lonn, than dreaded as something 
fearful that cannot be understood? On the other hand, if we 
consider their sacred duty, and the holiness of the place they 
come from, we ought to receive them with a sort of awe and 
respect suited to the devotion due to the Great Being whose 
service they are in. S 

Those persons who treat this subject lightly and make a play- 
thing of it, are not worthy to receive its benefits ; 
they attract to them only bad and lying spirits who will tell and 
promise them anything, and who pretend to know all things, and 
thus cause great confusion and evil. The higher and good spirits 
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<annot sympathise with such persons. They are more blameable 
than those who do not profess to belive iu Spiritualism, which is a 
blessing to those who receive it, but not a necessity. Those who 
have not the privilege of this heavenly belief, but who walk 
with Gon and act up to the inward light they have received 
—will learn this heavenly eystem when they leave the mortal 
Life. 

Let us now sce what benefits may be derived from Spirituclism. 
To those who feel convinced of its truth, it gives, not only a hope, 
but a sure promise of a happy life after our trial in the world. 
It takes away all doubt and opens to suck a bright prospect—the 
light from which illumines the future path through the world. 
Many who have been unbelievers have been brought to the feet 
of uur Lory by means of spirit manifestations, and thus rescued 
from a life of dark despair. Surely, one soul, even, saved from 
such a fate would be a glory to the belief! What then is the 
glory of being able to count thousands convinced of Christian 
truth by there means f 

If Spiritualiem is candidly examined, it will be seen that it - 
teaches the practice of the great Christian precepts, and impresses- 
on its followers, the necessity of not only professing, Buf act- 
ing up to the laws of Gon and the divine example of our Lorn, 
as far as possible; not to blame others who do not think as we 
do, but to endeavour to do them all the good we can, and to look 
upon their faults with charity. 

I trust this explanation of the principles will take away from 
the mind of many, the idea that Spirit: lism is nothing but a 
foolish searching into future times, to endeavour to find out what is 
to come to pass. This is not the end of Spiritualism. Its character 
in far higher: and, although occasionally something may be fore- 
told, it is not the principle of Spiritualism so to do. 

Having now said so much upon the principles of Spiritualism, 
and upon guardian and other spirits, let us sec what may be told 
of the world of spirits. Here are all worldly cares laid down, 
and man enters free from the mortal body, and ready to pass through 
the different states to the heavenly bliss. The death of a good 
man, is only to him an entrance into liſo; his spirit will be freed 
from the corruptible prison, and his good works wiil remain be- 
hind for the benefit of mankind ; but at the same time the odour 
of them will arise to Heaven. 
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Many fear much the last parting from the world, but let them 
not do so; it is but a shost passage, and from a life of trouble to 
one of peace. 

I believe the sensations of released spirite are very different on 
the entrance into Life. Much depends on the kind of life a person 
has Jed in the body. With some, the mind has been so engrossed 
by worldly things that when the spirit 1s freed, they #0 envelope 
it, that it cannot be convinced that it has left the world, and it 
remains restless, and in the same state of anxiety as while in thc 
world; and it takes more or less tima for them to throw off the 
material burthen. Others, who have not attended to their duties, 
feel great trouble, and an insatiable desire to labour. Some can 
scarcely believe they are passed into life; and, of course, their joy 
on entering is lost. Generally the spirit feels a calm, pleasant 
delight, like the waking from a happy dream to the bright sun- 
shine of a summer morning. : 

When the spirit is united with the atmospheric spirit, and it 
finde itself in ifa mostly a feeling of awe succeeds ; after that, in 
some cases, intenso joy—in- some, jcy mingled with fear; indeed, 
the sensations do greatly depend upoe the state of the spirit. 
Good spirits always are waiting to receive the souls, and to 
endeavour to impress them with suitgble ideas. No mortal can 
form an idea how earnestly the good spirits labour for the salva- 
tion of man; the only way to conceive it would be to ask self the 
question, “Is this right for my immortal spirit? before doing 
anything when there could be a doubt; the conscience, or inward 


“4 


spirit, would then give the answer. The spirit thus wakes from 


its half conscious state, to find ministering spirits around it, who 
try every means tn bring out the good ports of the character, and 
raise the soul to ite pristine purity, and to crush the evil (or, as 
some would say, the devil,) within, and thus lead the soul finally 
to bliss. 

Does it, then, not behove everyone to labour earnestly in the 
world to raise his own soul above the cares of earth, and to try, 
~ by an example in his own life, to lend others on in the bright 
path ? 

The duties of the world must not be Saree aye sere perform- 
ance of them, we shall be called to receive our reward from the All. 
buuntiful—All-merciful Lory. Our greatest duty on earth, after 
supreme love and gratitude to the Creator, is to our fellow- 
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creatures—to endeavour to make all around us happy, not to 
give way to evil temper and grieve those who are in any way de- 
pendent upon us. Also, to all Gon’s creatures must we show 
kiudliness and mercy. Cruelty in any shape to an animal is 
offensive to the Lorn; and those animals which are given us for 
ö same pig T a a gi 

in the most humane manner sud with as little suffering as 
possible. 

Many decide positively that animals have no future; but how 
enn they make sure of this? The Loup can and has made a 
Spirit Worid suitable to them, as well as one for man. How 
many noble qualities have been seen in many animals; and are 
they to be consigned to’ oblivion? Let man not pase such a 
judgment. 

What persons call instinct in animals is the same as is called 
reason in man; but I consider that both man and animals have a 
similar instinct, such aa prompts a child, or a man, or s dog, to 
run from danger. I think anyone can pervcive that an animal 
can reasou. Ifyou watch u dog, ha will know the time of his 
master’s return home; he will stop at houses where he is used to 
go, and in many ways ho will even give much stronger proofs of 
both reason and memory. 

It will also be seen that the dispositionsofanimalsofthe same spe- 
cies are very different, and scarcely any animal is incapable ofeduca- 
tion. As they have not thegiftof speech, they have ways of shewing 
what they want by action. They have a very much sironger sense 
of perception than man; this teaches them to avoid many things 
injurious to them; they will know persons at a distance, and find 
their homes again in a most extraordinary manner. How, then, 
when such facts are well known, can it be supposed that animals 
are mere machines, and why aro they to be supposed to be un- 
worthy of a future life ? 

If space were limited in the Spirit World, and if only a certain 
number of beings could be received in the after world, then in- 
deed might man have some pretext for this selfish belief; but 
when the words are plainly written, that “ the- perfection of 
Heaven is the fullness thereof,” why should man narrow this 
boundless prospect to his own limited ideas? The future exis- 
tence of animals the all- wiso Creator will provide according to 
what is fitting to them, and many a loved and loving animal will 
still follow the master it loved on earth. 
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Tet me now pess on to s question which has been often asked, 
as to what was the ain againt the Holy Ghost or Spirit ? 

I think this is when man takes such a view of the divine and 
most Holy Spirit as robs it of its most glorious attributes. In 
many thevlogical works and also in the historical part of the Old 
Testament human qualities and vices are attributed to the Al- 
mighty Lond. Can we suppose that He commanded the erimes 
and cruelties which are attributed to Him! This is certainly 
sinning against the Holy Spirit, but at the time of the Old Testa- 
ment, the world had not received the benefit of Christ's coming, 
and I think it would be sinning against the Holy Spirit, to sup- 
pose that the Almighty would avenge this as a heavy sin against 
it. At Christ’s coming, mankind had aclearer view of the Holy 
Spirit laid open to them, but notwithstanding all Christ’s acts of 
merey, all his promises of forgiveness to sinners his beautiful 
example of charity and humility and kinduess and love to those 


persista 
in preaching eternal punishment, and many consider that all who 
do not call themselves Christians will not be saved. Is this not 
sinning against the Holy Spirit? Is it not reducing the Holy 
Spirit to the level of mean passions of men? Can we form an 
idea of the Glory of Holy Spirit? No! Let then man humbly 
bow his head and own his incapacity to conceive the mighty 
thought—but let him not venture to narrow the power of the 
Divine Spirit to the limits of his own understanding. 

Thus have we tried to let in a ray of light from the Spiritual 
World to shine upon all who are open to conviction and who will 
calmly look at the subject. May this light be a beacon to lead 
many to the true path, aud thus may they arise in the Spirit 
World illumined by the ray they have caught in this world. 

8. J. 


It was originally intended that an essay entitled “The Prac- 
tical Laws of Life and the benefits which their observance ensures to 
to the Soul,” should have taken the place occupied by the article 
which is now published. But it has been at the express desire of 
its author—an inhabitant uf the Spirit World—the author of the 
essay in our first number, Spirit, who art thou, and where?” 
that it has bean deferred, and the preceding essay, written on the 
seventeenth and eighteenth of November—with the exception of a 
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fragment on the tweaty-second—by our esteemed and kind 
spirit friend S. J. has been substituted. As it approaches, in s 
simple and cordial spirit, one of the most difficult and doubtful of 
questions which suggest themselves to the interior mind, or 
better nature of man—to which this Magazine appeals exclusively 
—it must be welcome. The mode in which it has been delivered, is 
the same as that by which the essay last month What is the 
light within us,” was given. The entirety and besuty of the 
sentiments expressed, cannot bub awaken in the minds of all 
a desire to participate in the pleasure of direct spiritual inter- 
course now so happily permitted, by many ways, to those who will 
seek it, as a corrective for clerical assumption and arrogance, and 
as a direct and touching appeal to the human heart, from the 
Creator, in his plan, to the creature He loves so well. 
K. R. H. M. 


THE HINDU GODS. 
By BR. J. Morzisox, Esg, R. N. 

“What an uninteresting theme,” may some readers exclaim. 
“The Hindu Gods!” Do we not know all that ie = 
knowing regarding them’ Are they not wood and stone,” 
the missionaries have it ? ‘Wak cat: thoes ba.-0k all weitad bo 
know about auch mere “ foolishness,” as is the religion of all the 
tribes of the East ? 

We will attempt to reply to these queries, and throw some new 
light on these curious objects of antiquity; and, perhaps, it may 
result that they were originally something more worthy of the 
adoration of rational creatures than mere “ wood and stone ever 
could have become. It will be well to confine ourselves chiefly to 
three of the leading deities, or most important of the Indian 
Gods, by way of explaining the ſoundation of that great Budd. 
histic faith, which at present is embraced by more than one-third 
of all the human race. And if we can show that a knowledge of 
the origin of this religion msy be obtained, a'd, being obtained 
and demonstrated to the native mind, in a proper spirit, may be 
made a lover wherewith to move the great globe of castern pre- 
judice, we may be not without hope that thereby may be intro- 
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duced the knowledge of “a better way” of salvation. This, then, 
is the “ useful” this the reply we offer to those who may be ready 
to demand the oui bono of our lucubrations. Many millions of 
the hard earned wealth of Oid England have been lavished by 
Missionary Societies throughout the broad field of India, in a vain 
attempt to lead the astute minds of the priests and people td 
adopt the Christian religion. We say “ vain attempt because 
hitherto no fruit, at all adequate to the cost of the cultivation, Kas 
been reaped in that part of the world. This lack of real success 
has not been owing to want of zeal on the part of the teachers; 
nor of truth in the doctrines they teach. But it ia, as we believe, 
almost entirely owing to the gross ignorance in which the learned 
world abides as to the origin - of Indian ideas on religion; and the 
utter absence, on the part of the clergy, who are the leading sup- 
porters of the missionaries, of any attempt to use “ worldly 
knowledge to effect their purposes of “ converting the heathen,” 
as they term it; and their consequent indolent indifferénce to 
the result vo long as the people good-naturedly go on lavishing 
their wealth, which would be much better employed in helping 
poor Christians at home, and elevating the Arabs” of all our 
great cities, than in futile eforta to evangelise the Hindus. But 
do not let us be misunderstood. We are for turning the Hindus 
and all other semi-barbarians and pagan worshippers to a know- 
ledge of tho true God, quite as much as the merest ranting 
missionary can be; but we would go to work systematically to 
do this; and not trust merely to the direct operations of 
Heaven; or, like the man in the fable, think it is enough to call 
on Jupiter, without putting our own shoulder to ‘he wheel. We 
would in every case analyse the ground-work on which the faith 
wo wish to destroy is founded; and, if there be discoverable in the 
analysis only “a traco,” as the chemists call it, of rational trish 
we would admit that, at any rate, and thon proceed to neutralise 
the error with which it is contaminated. 

Now this process may be expected to bear some good fruit in 
time—the present system never has yet; and, certes, never can. 
Let us fancy for a moment an encounter between a Buddhist priest, 
an intelligent man, quick-witted, deeply read in the holy books 
of his religion, well versed in all the astronomical and astrulo- 
gical facts they contain, and ready to die in maintaining the 
honour. of his religion ou one side; and on the other, a sleek 
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member of the Baptist Society, full to the brim of self-import- 
ance, as the (although self. elected) messenger of the Most High, 
as he fancies himself; too full, in fact, to admit of any new ideas, 
however true and real and demonstrable they may be, if he cannot 
find anything, as he ignorantly imagines, in the Bible, by which 
to gauge their value. It is not that the Bible may not be 
examined, to decide on the character of the Buddhistie or Brah- 
minical faith, or the facta on which it is founded; but it is that 
our missionaries and their supporters, the clergy, and, indeed 
our pecple generally, are awfully unacquainted with the nature, 
meaning, and consequences of those facts. Jt is thia erase 
rpc der wish de somona; by oomo ee 
and origin of the “ Hindu Gods.” 


Balarama. Subhadra. Jagannatha. 
(Sister to Jagannatha.) 

The three important Gods that we wish now to treat upon, 
are those chiefly worshipped at the temple of “ Juggernaut,” as it 
is vulgarly, but very improperly termed. These are Balarama 
Subhadra, and Jagannatha. The first, or Nuldrama, was clearly 
the Sun, originally ; for Krishna, (known to have been tho 
Sun,) is named in the Brahma Purana as worshipped as “ Jaga- 
nath.” Therefore we conclude that this god also was the Sun. 
To begin with Ralàrams, the name is thus constituted :— 

Bal, or Beal = The Sun. 
Aram == Exalted. 
A Terminal. 

Wherefore it seems thut the word meant nothing more or less 

in the original general language of the East, than, “The Sun in 
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his exaltation.” And thie signified and etill signifies among as- 
trologers, “The Sun, when in the sign Aries.“ That the word 
Bal, or Bala, signitied the Sun is a matter beyond dinpute, and is 
not now disputed, we believe. It may be well here to quote what 
Colonel Wilford says, p. 270, vol. v., Asiatic Researchee. 

“The Indian Hercules, according to Cicero, was callei Belus. 
He is the same as Bata, the brother of Kurtenxa ; and both are 
corfjointly worshipped at Mutra ; indeed, they are considered as one 
Avatar, or Incarnation of Vishas. Bola is represented as a stout 
man, with a elwb in his hand. He is called also Balarama. To 
decline the word Bala, you must begin with Balas, which I con- 
ceive to be an obsolete form, preserved only for the purpose of 
declension and etymological derivation. The first a in Bala is pro- 
nounced like the flint a in America, in the Eastern parts of India: 
but in the Western parts and in Benares, it is pronounced exactly 
like the French e in the pronouns je, me, Kc. Thus tho difference 
between Balas and Belus is not vory great. As Bala sprung 
from Viskaw or Heri, bo is certainly Heri-cule, Heri-culas and 
Hercules.” 

Now, here we see that the worthy orientalist contents him- 
self with a roundabout way of connecting Ralarama with 
Hercules, known to have been the sun; but he saya not a 
word about the term or title affixed to the name of Bel, the old 
Syrian and Phoenician god, who was also the Bal of Assyris. 
and Ireland ; in fact this is the word in the Hebrew Bible so often 
met with. so written, viz. nor, yet very incorrectly translated 
“Baal.” Not a word is said about the term arax, because it 
was not understood, and the reason why it was not understood is 
because it is an astrological term, well enough knowr to the 
students in that science; but dark, mystical and inscrutable to 
those voluntary “outside Barbarians,” who have not yet been 
initiated into the arcana of that ancient learning. The word is 
formed of the Hebrew root raw, to be raised, or exalted, lifted 
up on high, 4. And it evidently alluded to the power of the 
Sun, when he enters the sign Aries, the Ram: the name of 
which animal in our language has apparently been taken from this 
Hebrew term. But to understand this thing, we must consider 
that the very ancient religion of the East, that of the world wide 
Chaldees, the Aun Caspium, was founded wholly on the doctrines 
of the various influences of “the Heavens,” or more strictly of 
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“the Shemim,” or Planeta; which according as they were found 
in tho various signe of the Zodiac, had different powers or charac- 
ters. Thus the Sun or Bel, when in the sign Aries, was and is, 
found to be “exalted” in power. And then he was Hercules 
flourishing his club; whence we see why Bala “a stout man, with 
a club in his hand,” as Wilford says, was also called Balarama. 
And when in Libra, the opposite sign, he, the Sun, is in hie 
Fall,“ as astrology terms it; because then he is in the House 
or Domain of Venus; is ruled by her; hae no power; is, in 
fact, Samson, shorn of his locks by a woman, or Hercules holding 
the distaff and learning to spin. The meaning of all which is 
that when the Sun is found in Aries, he has power to effect 
great events in the life of an individual then born; as, for 
instance, if he be nome 20 degrees east of the meridian at a 
. female birth, he is found to cause marriage at the age of 20 years. 
But if he should be at the time in the sign Libra, he is shorn of 
hia locks, or beams, his power is gone, and though a prospect of 
marriage may occur, no such thing will be perfected 

The next of the three figures which the cut describes, 
Sunnara, who is said to be the “ Sister of Ja annatha”—who 
will be shown to be the Sun, may easily be conceived to be the 
Moon. The name is formed of two words, with the a terminal 
as in the others. Thus we have— 

Sus = mover in a circle 

Avar = glorious } Te doom movar in acre" 

A = the 
is a title or description most exactly suited to the Moon, whose 
apparent motion in a circle round the earth must havo been very 
early observed. The term ses or srs, signifies emphatically to 
turn round about or move in a circle. And the word ADER: 
is anything famous, glorious, or magnificent, which is all very 
applicable to the “ Sister of the Sun.” 

We now come to the chief of the three gods, “ Jagannatha,” 
from whom this most ancient and famous temple has been 
named. 

The word consists of 

Ja, or Jan == the Living God. 
Gannarn = the Shield or Protector. 
A = terminal. 
This is equivalent to the titles that we find the W 
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often apply to Jehovah. It was the name of the great I am,” 
viz., “ Jah,” the essence. For the word clearly signifies, “ that 
which liges or exists of itself,“ which can be said of no created 
being. In the 9th chapter of Nehemiah, verse 6, we find the 
expression, Arnz-HvA Jeva Lepepex atu, which is rendered, 

“ Thou, even Thou, art Laxo alone;“ a very poor translation. 
Mr. Parkhurst, in his Lexicon, gives a better: Thou art He, 
Jehovah, alone“ But the word Heva here cleariy implies the 
same as HII, to be, to exist; thence this pamage is still better 
rendered by, Thou art the Livixe Junovan, alune!” That 
is to say, MH who alone 1s or sus“ And it is plain that 
the ancient Indian prieste who first named this temple, after Jan, 
were acquainted with the Aux Cuaspim, which signifies the 
Docrutws of the CuaLpgess; and that doctrine taught them, ae 
it taught— 

As == father 
Ram = exalted, 

whom all the Bast call the “father” Abram, or Abraham, to 
worship the Great Creator, as the maker or ruler of the “ Host 
of Heaven.” In the 7th verse of the same 9th chap., Nohemiah 
says, “thou art the Liviwe Jenovan, the Aleim, or mighty one, 
who chose Abram and caused him to leave the Doctrine of the 
Chaldeans, and gavest him the name of Abrabam.“ Now it 
would suit the argument we have adopted better to go with the 
usual translation and say that Abrem was called or “ went forth 
out of Ur of the Chaldees,” taking Ur to signify a country ; but 
we think that it was the change of religion and not of residence, 
on which so much stress is laid, as regards the Patriarch. And 
We are quite certain that the recret religion of the Chaldees wan 
that Aur” literally the light, metaphorically the doctrine from 
which Abraham was called. And why? Because he was called 
to worship the true God alone; and not, as they, the Chusdim or 
Chaldees, did, to mix with that worship the worship of the Host 
of Heaven. While one of them, Abraham, had no doubt learned 
the great secret of the Avarm and Tuumsia ; which meant the 
“ Doctrines and Perfect Laws ;” and which, from ignorance of the 
whole system of ‘* Inquiring” of the Gods, or the Heavens, by 
by means of astrology and the use of the Crystal, on the part of 
the moderna, has to them remained, and does to this day remain 
a perfect mystery, inscrutable to the ablest of our philologists 

No. III. Dac., 1858. 1 
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and the most learned of our divines; yet by the light of some 
little knowledge of the ancient Aur,” do we find ourselves able 
to pass the Propylon, to ascend the steps of the Altar, and pene- 
trate within the veil of the Holy of Holies, the sanctum sanc- 

torum of thie venerable Temple oE soia of tho’ earliest of all the 
Indian gods, as wo believe. 

The Buddhist supreme triad was “ of God, ‘iota, and the 
Church.” And this triad appears to have been of extreme an- 
tiquity, for there arv inscriptions of edicts existing, of a date several 
centuries before Christ, in which the people are expressly com- 
manded to propitiate Heaven, and to confess and believe in God, 
who is the worthy object of obedience; literally, Hix, TRE 
ETERNAL, IB SHALL PROPITIATE BY PRAYER.” From which it is 
plain that the images of their divinities were, like those of the 
Catholics of Europe, only a means of reminding the grosser 
people of the existence of some Divine power. This appears pal- 
pable enough, for the edicts could never have existed if the people 
had been taught, or, indeed, had believed that the images of wood 
and stone were the only gods to whom they should offer worship. 

Juggarnath, as Colonel Sykes spells the word, is, he observes, 
on or near the site of a celobrated relic temple of the Buddhists, 
And he aleo says, after describing a pompous Buddhist pageant 
of 1,400 yeara back, that the whole is involved in mystery, “and 
the uncouth figures of Juggernath and his brother and sister, more 
like chaityas than beings with human form, make the matter 
more mysterious.”— Asiat. Journ., No. XII., p. 275. 

Now, we think tho uncouth figures Colonel Sykes mentions, 
and which ure those given at the head of thie article, will no 
longer add to this mysi:-ry, as we have seen that they were esta- 
biished merely to commemorate the power of the Great Lights of 
Heaven, and to do honour to the name of “Jah,” the Living 
God or Great Creator. 

Another piece of evidence that the ancient Buddhistic and 
Brahminical religions had an astronomical origin, is the constant 
introduction of the wheel; an emblem of the circles formed appa- 
rently by the heavenly bodies. The term of in 
Sanscrit implies Turners of the Wheel.” Ad in apatite 
kings who have had great power or dominion. Col. Sykes says, 
p. 277, that the term is also applied to Rama. And M. Sonnerat 
thinks Rama is Buddha; while Sir W. Jones will have it that 
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Dionysos and Rams were tho same person. They are all right ; 
because nearly all the Deities of India, and, in fact, of the 
Western world aleo, eventually resolve themselves into the Sun, 
either maie or female. Now we may be asked, how could the Sun 
be of both sexes? The answer will throw a light on many other 
mysteries ; as for instance, why many imagee of Kbrishna may 
belong to Buddha; and may clear up much of the mystery to 
whieh Col. Sykes, as above, has alluded. The explanation is tha: 
the twelve.signs of the zodiac were very early discovered to have 
an alternate character of masculine or feminine. Thus, the sign 
Aries, the first sign, wax male; the sccond, or Taurus, was female; 
aud so through the whole twelve. Then, if the gun was in Aries, 
or any other of the masculine signs, he was considered as a 
male; but if in Taurus, or other feminine sign, he was found to 
be female. And so if he were the signiffcator of children, for 
instance, they were male or female uccordingly. -And this prin- 
ciple of the Sun becoming similar to, or adopting the charactor 
of the planet he is in conjunction with, or in whose house or sign 
he is situated. is one of the most important of the arcana of 
astrology. Hence that science teaches, that if 2 man be born 
when the Sun is close to Mars, for example, and in Aries, or 
Scorpio, the houses of Mars, the man will prosper and attain 
dignity in all martial concerns. If the Sun be with Mercury, or 
in bis houses, then the native gains honour by science or litera- 
ture; because these things are influenced by this latter planet, 
as those of a martial stamp are by Mars. And this is the reason 
why, as the Sun takes so many qualities, the Orphic hymns term 
Apollo, polyonomous, or one of “ many” names. 

These facts will land us upon a consideration of the meaning - 
of the- widety-diffused and very sucicnt name of Buddha; the 
deity that has been more extensively worshipped than any other 
among very widely-extended races of mankind. The word has 
been generally admitted to signify the Sun; but the distinction 
between Chriahna, also the Sun, and Buddha, has not been well 
uaderstood. The secret lies in the charactcr of the planet ruling 
the Sun, or “disposing of him,” as the astrologers term it, by 
having him in his house. To understand this it must be borne in 
mind that each one of the old planets has, and appears to have 
had from the earliest founustion of astrology, or the Ars 
Cnaspix, one or more of the twelve Zodiacal sigus under its 
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The planet Mercury was early found to influence men born 
under ita rule, that is, when he was potent at the birth, to a 
sedentary and a contemplative, or studious life. And, as such 
men were necessarily given to eek retirement and dwell alone, 
or far from “the busy haunts of men,” that planet was named 
accordingly, from the Hebrew sup, which signifies “alone,” 
“ single,” “solitary ;" whence wo find the Indian namo of Mercury 
was Buppua. The Greeks translated thin word apparentsy, 
for they called him Hermes, from the term that signi- 
fied one who fives in solitude —Eremetes; whence we 
have the word “hermit.” And as the ancient Persians were 
all astrologers, followers of ‘““Zerdusht,” or Zoroaster, we need 
not be surprised to find them cali the wind, which phenomenon 
has alwaya been by astrologers very correctly attributed to this 
planet, by the name of bad. And now we may perceive why, 
during the 2160 vears that the vernal equinox was found to be 
in the sign Gemini, (the House of Mercury) the Sun, therein 
ruled, by and taking the character of that planet, was named 
universally Buddha; and worshipped aecordingly under that ap- 
pellation. 

All persons who have written respecting Buddha, are agreed 
that the word means wisdom. Now this can only .be explained 
by the fact that astrology teaches that Mercury rules the brain ; 
and that sccording as that planet is powerful in a Nativity, the 
person then born will possess a healthy and powerful brain and 
be remarkable for wisdom. Numerous other snalogies between 
this planet and the Buddha, or Sun in Gemini, of the Hindus 
might be adduced. But we must now proceed to the Sun in Taurus, 
or “Baal.” 

After 2160 years from the first period of Buddha, or the sun in 
Gemini, the precession of the equinox brought the vernal equinox 
into the sign Taurus; and then, as that is the house of Venus, 
the eun partook of her character, and became, instead of Buddha, 
that female being known in scripture as the “ Heifer Baal.” The 
very essence of the word is, as it may be said, of the nature of 
Venus, who rules over marriage; for Bol, which is rendered 
“ Baal,” signifies, as a verb, to marry, or to possess a wife; in 
short, to Aave her, as we say. Asa noun, Baal signified a ruler; 
and it was clesrly the solar Are, distinguished from Shemesh, the 
solar light. In Tobit, chap. 1, v. 5, the words are Baad ry A 
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the Baal. the heifer ; and the idol was generally worshipped under 
the form of a Beeve or Bull—which last word is probably a cor- 
ruption of Bol or Baal. There is no doubt that Baal was of botir 
genders; hence, as ita worship became almost universal, we dis- 
cover why the Brahminy Bull in the present day is still sacred, as 
was the cow among the Egyptians of old, and still in among the 
‘Hindus, The fire of Venus—the heat of animal desire—was 
often referred to by the titles formed from this root: e. g., 
Bel-aour, the self-existent fire, the son of Tsis, the Maia, 
or Great Mother; the name Isis being merely the term 
Iihe, existence, reduplioated for sake of force, and it clearly 
Tefera to cohabitation, as appears in the Hebrew verb ialch, 
which in Hiph. signifies, literally, to cause to cokabit. It has 
been thought that the Apollo of the Greeks was nothing but the 
Syrian Bal, with the Chaldee emphatic article prefixed sud 
the Greek termination. The most ancient of all sacrifices among 
the Egyptians was that of cuf» grass, which seems very appro- 
priate to their ancient worship of the Sun in the Bull. 


A few words now upon the next form of Solar worship; when 


the vernal equinox, after another 2160 years, fell in the sign dries, 
the ram; when the sun became Bat-Anam, because in that sign 
he has his exaltation or chief power. Porphyry saya, in his 
“ Cave of the Nymphs,” (sect. ii., p. 190, ed. Taylor) “ Hence 
a place near to the equinoctial circle was assigned to Mithra, as 
an appropriate seat, and on this account he bears the sword of 
Aries, which is a martial sign. [Because it is the House of 
Mars.] He is likewise carried in the Bull, which is the sign of 
Venus; for Mithra, as well as the Bull, is the Demiurgus and 
Lord of Generation.” The Greeks affixed the horns of the Bull 
to Bacchus; whom as the Sun in Taurus, or Baal-chus, shortened 
into Ba-chus, the word chus signifying black; hence the black 
Baal. To the statue of Jupiter they affixed a ram, because they 
would distinguish the two gods. In fact the Sun in those three 
signs, Gemini, then Taurus, then Aries, was found everywhere. 


Arabica gens Adoucum, * 
Lecaneacus Puntheum. 
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In Aries, the Sun was called Chrishna, from which, probably, 
the Greeks formed their Krio», a ram, from the Chaldee, Tresa. a 
throne, or seat of power; in allusion to the power of the Sun 
when in Aries, his exaltation. Space compels the close of these 
remarks, but we must observe, in conclusion, that if we should 
ever send learned men to India, versed in these ancient doctrines 
which may be explained only when read by the “ Aur, or Light 
of the Chaldees, videlicet, Astrology; there may be some hope of 
our reaching the minds of the Priests and through them, and by 
their conversion, we may expect to attain to the possible conver- 
sion of the millions of Hindustan, to the enlightened principles 
of the Christian faith, as it is received, not by igndrant bigots, 
but by men of intelligence and research. But this can never be, 
so long as priests and people in this country neglect the great 
truths of stellar influences, and forget that, if they exist at all, 
they are the handywork of the Creator. 


THE DIFFUSION OF HOMCOPATHY. 
Br Jacos Dixon, Eso., L. S.A. 


A few words, first, about Allopathy. Almost every one knows 
now, that homeopathists designate by this term the old system 
of medicina, based upon the ariom that in curing disesses, 
drugs should bs used which produce an action contrary to that 
which characterizes the disorder to be cured”: thus, that dis- 
orders characterised by heat should be treated with remedies 
that produce cold; those characterized by dryness, with moisture; 
by acidity, with alkalies; by obstructions, with aperients, &c. 
Allopathy is thus a system by which contrary effects are scien- 
tifically balanced. The allopathic maxim is primd facie accepta- 
ble: it responds to men’s outer apprehension, which inclines them 
to oppose sensible effects by their contraries, and its system 
accords with minds disposed to regard things only in a material 
and superficial planc. Homeopathy, also, must be equally well 
understood to mean a system bared upon the axiom that in 
curing disorders, “Drugs should be used, which produce an 
action similer to that which characterizes the disorder to be 
cured.” The first recognition of the principle involved in this 
axiom, is said to be found in one of the books of Hippocrates, 


and is expressed thus: “ By similar things disease is produced, 
and by similar things, administered to the sick, they are healed 
of their diseuses; thus the same thing which will produce a stran- 
gury, when it does not exist, will cure it when it does.” Other 
ancient philosophers and physicians made similar observations, 
but only discursively. It remained for the principle to receive 
ita scientific development from the penetrating mind of the now 
celebrated Hahnemann towards the close of the last 8 

Hahnemann was thus not the discoverer of the principle of 
Homeopathy, but the first scientific expositor of it, and is, there- 
fore, properly regarded as the originator of the Homeopathic 
school. 

Hahnemann was a Saxon by birth; he studied the medicine of 
the day at Leipsic, and, having graduated at Erlangen, commenced 
practice on the strength ofagovernment appointment at Magdeburg. 
He soon relinquished it, however, because, as he himself said, be 
found himsclf dealing with life and death without a Law—with 
nothing but external and empirical precedent to guide him. He 
preferred to devote himself to chemistry to the practical science 
of which he was a contributor for many years, adding to his 
income, while he satisfied his love of study, by translating imto 
German, and editing the best French and English medicalauthors. 
It was while so engaged, that he met with Cullen’s account of the 
fever-causing as well as fever-curing property of Peruvian bark. 
This, to his mind, was like a spark to prepared tinder. He proved 
Cullen’s statement. He took this drug while well, and brought 
on the symptoms of intermittent fever; he induced others to put 
it to the sane test, with the same result. Is this result,” he 
asked, “in virtue of a general Law?” He experimented for years, 

with drug after drug, on himself, his family, and others, and found a 
corresponding result from all—namely, that they produced im the 
healthy SIMILAR symptome to those of the disorders which they 
were known to cure, The usw, thus discovered and proved, he 
published to the profession. Its discovery and proof restored 
him to active practice. Disciples, who had assisted in his provings 
took the field with him. A storm of hostility against the “ inno- 
vator arose among his competitors. It was too strong for him; 
he moved to Leipsic, but the Leipsic corporations of physicians 
and drug sists fiercely * him, eer with effect—he must 
forth again. — 
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The next scene in the drama of his moving life opened at 
Anhalt Cothen, whither he was invited by its grand-duke, who 
appointed him his physician, snd an “aulic councillor.” Under 
his auspices, Hahnemann, now past the meridian of life, com- 
pleted the outlines of his system on the positive method of ob- 
servation and experiment; and it having, on ite publication, 
gained many adherenta in France, he was invited to Paris, whi- 
ther, as a central field of labour, he went, cousiderably advanced 
in years, and there established himself, uuder the auspices of 
Guizot, Louis Phillipe’s then premier. 

The s:ientific world in France had been prepared to listen to 
the announcement of the principle and facts of the new system, 
for faith in the old had been shaken by the scorn openly expressed 
for it by ite most eminent professora. Of ite practice, Magendie, the 
itustrious physiologist, used publicly to say,“ that he knew 
nothing about medicine, and that he knew nobody who did know 
anything about it :” and Pinel laughed at the medicines of the 
cclleges, declaring them to be “only a confused heap of incon- 
gruous substances of doubtful efficacy.” On the continent, gene- 
rally, there had been, since the time of Haller, in 1730, a con- 
tinual disposition to explore the virtues of primitive drugs 
upon the healthy, considering that their action must be compli- 
cated by morbid states of the sick, upon whom alone they were 
tried in the old school. Experiments in tho rational direction kad 
been made by Stoerck and others; but, using the doses usually 
employed to produce allopathic effects upon the sick, they hed 
soon become sick of their experimenting. Still, it was perceived 
that facta must be looked for in that direction if the practice of 
medicine were to be placed upon a scientific basis and relieved, 
from the reproach of uncertainty. About 1840, a congress of 
European physicians had met at Strasburg, and repeated Haller’s 
recommendation; and thus, although not acknowledging Habne- 
mann’s labours, indirectly commended his methods, and, by 
implication, approved his distinctive principles. 

All this may serve to account for the favourable reception ac- 
corded to Hahnemann and the new system, not only by the 
literary and scientific world in Paris, but also by the independent 
members and original thinkers of his own profession. He had, 
besides been highly spoken by Hufeland, of European celebrity, 
whose commendation would have made him an acceptable literary 
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and scientific guest in any capital of the civilised world—exeept 
perhaps, our own. 

After Hahnemann’s reception in Paris, the difusion of homæo- 
pathy wan rapid. Fur example, s few years subsequently, a hospital 
for homœopathic treatment was proposed at Nice, during 
the time that a number of distinguished personages were 
there on account of their health; in the foundation and endow- 
ment of this hospital, the King of Sardinia, the Empress Dowager, 
the Grand Duke Constantine and the Princess Heleus, of 
Russia, the Prince of Wurtemburg, the Prince of Prussia, and the 
Duke of Parma, severally and liberally took part. But this 
should not surprise, far nearly every royal housebold in Europe 
was already under the professional care of Homeopathic Phy- 
sicians. What had contributed to this high appreciation of 
homeeopethy was Radetsky’s being cured by homæopathic treat- 
ment, afler the most eminent of the old school had abandoned 
his case—that of a tumour in the neighbourhood of the eye. 
pronounced by them of a malignant character and necessarily 
fatal. Radetsky had expressed his recogrization of his eure, in 
a letter to the VUA Gazette and also in a formal certificate 
addressed to the Emperor himself, as follows :— 


To His Majesty the Emperor of Austria. 

“I certify by this that the Imperial and Royal Councillor and Physician to the 
Staff, Dr. Hartung, during his services of almost ten years, as head Physician to 
the Lombardo-Venetian General's Department, has fulfilled the duties of his 
charge with the greatest success, and hus displayed great merits in the sanatory 
service of tho army, by the careful administration of the hospitals placed under 
his direction. 

“ Many almost hopeless patients are indebte.t for their recovery to his zeal and 

ledge. 


“I myself, in particular, have greatly to be thankful to him. He saved my 
life in a disease which was pronounced incurable by the most experienced 
physicians. 


“ To him alone, therefure, I am indebted for my recovery, and him alone have 
I to thank that I am still in the situation to perform those services with which 
my most gracions sovereign has been pleased to entrust me. 

“COUNT RADETSEY, Field Marshal. 
“Miran, April 4th, 1842.” 

In his letter to the Editors of the Vienne Gasette, the Field Marshal saya :— 
« The proper estimation of the scientific proceeding evinced in this case, I must 
leave to the faculty to decide ; however, it is impossible for me to confine my- 
self to silent thanks, It is my wish thut the world should know the high 
feeling of yratitnde with which I am hound to that man to whom I am indebted 
for my sight and lik 
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“Therefore I request the Editors of the Vienna Gare to grant some 
space to bee lines in their paper. May science be enriched through the means 
of this undoubtedly rare case, by another precious experience ; then shali I 
look upon my past complaint with gratitude and satisfaction, as an ordinance of 
Divine Providence. “Couns Rapgrsxy.”* 


= Miran, May 12, 1842.“ 


From that time, houamopathy has been gaining ascendancy on 
the continent. The Emperor and Empress of the French are 


permi 
practice at Paris without previoussubjection to the formalities im- 
posed upon foreigners, the same privilege which had been accorded 
to Hahnemann by King Louis Phillipe. Homeopathy is in similar 
favour in every capital and in almost every conrt on the 
continent of Europe. 

In contemplating the diffusian of homaopsthy among medical 
men on the continent, one is struck with the difference of tone 
with which it is entertained there, and here in our own “ tight 
little island.” The medical periodicals of the continent are, as a rule, 
conducted by scholars and men of science; hence this difference. 
Although the organs of medical opinion here are headed by a 
journal notorious for reprehensible language and for its notions 
being chiefly of a tight, little,” and personal character—and 
whieh journal, from the beginning, has opposed homopathy—it is 
nevertheless becoming more and more diffused among us. 
Homeopathic hospitals snd dispensaries are. increasiug ; its 
practitioners are daily sugmenting; ite associations are 
growing; besides its monthly and quarterly journals, it 
has its increasing literature. We have just seon a catalogue,t 
informing us of between two and three hundred publications, 
ranging in value from sixpence to three pounds ten shillings. 
Such s catalogue implies s large, varied, and established class of 
readers; many of the books seemed to have passed through seve- 
ral editions. From some of these appears that the more 
thoughtful among British practitioners regard Hahnemann, as we 
do, as an cminent and esteemed physician, anu vindicate the 
claims of his theory and its practice upon the attention of their 
professional brethren. But public opinion oversteps here, as 
elsewhere, professional opinion in favouring the diffusion of homeo- 

* From the Hemropathische Zeitung, vol. XXII. 
+ Thomas Sandcreon, 77, Fleet-street. 
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pathy; the rate of jerdi ; the publie and the pro. 
fession, hus „CFF ee Barmak ana 
the public find it more succeseful than the old practice. Hence, 
the progressively increasing demand for practitioners of homo- 
pathy. We have no room to speak of its diffusion in America; but 
as might be expected, it is more rapid and extensive there than 
in any of the “ old countries of Europe. 


THE DYING SLAVE. 
AN ODE. 
J. 

He patient stands; but fear is on his brow, 
And all his frame bespeaks the stricken mind. 
He hath offended; and the word is given forth 
To bind and lush him to the utmost of his strength. 
"Tis terror biis him quail, for lo! with hasty step, 
They come! Thrown on the ground, he pleads for mercy; 
Saith that his head—his heart was faint, and so he failed 
Benesth that raging sun, in his allotted task. 
He pleads in vain! The flimsy vest is rent away, 
And his broad shonlders and his loins have felt the sting 
Of that infernal kesh! He screams! It is bat once; 
For now they, force an iron mass between his jaws; 
And then they rend, with cruel skill, the quivering flesh, 
The ebon skin, mangled, assumes a vivid grey; 
As fast succeeding blows it away. And, see! 5 
The red blood bubbles Gp! A fearful start, ` 
Through all that manlyframe, tells of deep agony ! 
Tt is n sickening sight! The rolling drops of went 
Poor down tho face convulsed of that poor wretch. 
Yet still they lash him, and a demon voice is heard 
To urge severer blows. Till soaked in gore 
The mangled flesh, he faints and feels no more! 

II. 

Unbound, he stands; but faint, he reels and falls; 
And so tacy bear him off to yonder hut. 
"Mid direful groans, he water asks, which 1 not given! 
Now see him prostrate on that rush - made pallet; 
A fire is at his heart—it o me with every blow 

And cee not. Hic lies alone, in agony. 
Where is bis wife, who tended him when worn 

Or sick? Oh! she was sold, in the mart, on Wednesday; 
And now is far away—never to meet him more. 
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His daughter, too, that cheerful, smiling girl he loved, 

Is bartered for a white man’s gold. 

In vain the suffering nogro calls upon their names; 

His voice falls dead upon the walls of that px r hnt, 

For none without may come: they dare not breathe his name. 
The burning fever of his tongue spreads through his limba, 
And still be ealls for water. Grown desperate now, 

Ho rises but in vain; he faints and falls again. 

Then the torn fiesh in contact comes with rude materials, 
And the red blood streams forth in copious flood. 

His eyes bespaak his woe unbearable! And, hark! 

Ho prays. Untaught, he knows no prayer but onc; 

In old Judea taught, by Son of God. 

His tultering voice has reached the worda, “ Forgive mo 
As I forgive—” The fever rushes to his brain. 


III. 


Wildly he laughs, and now he talks with those he loves; 
Bpeaks of his hopes and fears,—cries to his wife 
To hasten in her task, for fear of punishment! 

Now tells, with bated breath, of some wild scheme he has 
To fiee from bondage loathed by his soul. Then weeps. 
But yet no tear may flow,—for now the fever’s rago 
And dread, convulsive struggles, ope’ the door 

Of that murdered negro’s last agony. 

He bor breath; he strives; his heart’s convulsed! ` 
His voice ia etillʒ a bubbling Sund within his throat 
Tolls of his latter end, as sinks in western sky 

That lurid tropic san. And now the negro’s freo! 
And since we may not think such miscry here 

The prelude to eternal misery there, we say 
That in the world of spirits, demons are not 

Such as earth maintains, in white man’s guise, 

To plague his soul, and bid him curse the hour 

He was created! There a seraph bright 

Has borne him up en to the Light Ineffablo! 

And there he praises. There, too, he prays the Father 
For mercy on his murderers, which ho met not here. 


R. J. M. 
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ASTROLOGY, AND THE STATUTE BOOK. 
Br Cxxterornxx Cooxx, Ese. 

“That there is nothing repugnant to human nature in the basis of astrology is 
proved sufficiently by the number of great minds, which have been led by it 
when property prepared by education, snd the arguments now held conclusive 
against astrology, get their strength in the minds of the people from no other 
circumstance than that which formerly was the prop of considerations, which 
were held cqually decisive in favour of it, viz., the bias of education.” 

Pesur Crcror b. 

These words deserve to be printed in golden letters. Tho 
ancient and modern history of mankind, proves that the astrolo- 
gical science has been esteemed and practised in various parts of 
the world, by numerous notable and learned persous from the 
days of the Jewish Lawgiver, Moses, and probably during many 
eenturies prior to his birth, until the time of our English Judge, 
Lord Bacon, and from that period until now, when it is generally 
considered chat the practice of astrology is prohibited by an Act 
of Parliament. It is interesting to notice the struggle which has 
taken place at various times between two classes of society,— 
namely, that which in its search after knowledge, has endeavoured 
to draw clear water from the fountain wherein Truth is supposed 
to reside, and the obstructive clase which has erer hindered the 
satisfying of this innocent desire. 

We know, for instance, that amongst the Romans, some citizens 
encouraged the pursuits of the Astrologi, Mat hematiei, ¥e., yet 
according to Tacitus, in the reign of Tiberius, the senate caused 
theirexpulsion, andSuetoniusmentions their bwishment in the reign 
of Vitellius. The Roman rulers condemned what the Roman 
people encouraged. Amongst the early Christians astrological 
science was censured. 

St. Augustinementions a case, where an astrologer was excommu- 
nicated, and afterwards repenting, he was received again into the 
church, but the Holy Mother prevented her repentant son from 
obtaining spiritual promotion. The first Council of Toledo 
anathematized the Priscellianivts, and Aquila was excommuni- 
cated on account of astrological belief. In the schools of the 
Saracens, during the middle ages, astral professors were highly 
respected, yet these estimable sages were liable to be punished 
for magical arts, and they feared the power of the Inquisition. 
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About the year 1327, Ceccod’Aveoli was astrologer at the Flo- 
rentine Court of the Duke of Calabria, but the Duke's 
confessor soon procured his dismissal for heresy, and for predicting 
future events which came to pass. The learning of Cecco 
proved to be a dangerous gift, fur shortly afterwards he was 
burnt alive. In Burope, in the 13th century, two translations 
of the valuable Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy, and the publication in 
1588 of the Greek Text of the same book probably increased the 
number of students, at the respective times of publication, but 
let it not be supposed that the Priests and the Jurists quietly 
looked on, or that they encouraged or sympathised with the learned 
labourers. Various statutes passed for the punishment of diviners 
apparently traced with a pen dipped in blood, show that the 
reverse prevailed, and that, as in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
exile or death was the penalty fur endeavouring to aid tho 
publication of truth. As tending to ratify this opinion, we fod 
in 1466, Arnold de Mareste published an astral work in Franee 
read by many people, and which was examined by a board of 
select commissioners, who condemned it as latent heresy and 
idolatry. About this period, the terms astrologer and mathema- 
tician, seem to have been synomyous. 

In 1483, one Thomas Northfield, professor of “ divinity and 
sorcerer,” was apprebended at Worcester, with his books and 
instruments. 

The sceptical Voltaire states that in the 17th century astral 
ecience was much practised in France, and it is related by a con- 
temporary writer that Louis XIII. was surnamed the Just 
because he was born when Libra, the sign of the Balance, was 
ascending. Louis XIV., by an edict, is said to have restrained 
the tribunals of justice from receiving any informations of witch- 
eraft. But the statement of this act of clemency does not agree 
with the assertion of Mr. Haydn that u declaration of exceeding 
severity was published in France in 1680, against fortune-tellers, 
whereby several persons suffered death. 

But it is difficult to discern between the legal punishment of 
sorverers and witches and that which was especially reserved for 
the friends of Urania. It may be feared that frequently the latter 
artists were treated as soreerers. The chief object of the perse- 
cutors generally was to prevent the art of divination, call it what 
we may—fortune-telling, palmistry, or astrology, and, to ex- 
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tinguish this diablerie, it is probable that our ancestors were not 
particularly sensitive with respect to the mode used for the pur- 
pose. If the end to be attained would justify the means, without 
breach of charity, we may presume that they acted accordingly, 
Divination may be described as the obtaining of knowledge of 
some future event, by a particular mode, purposely. It is the 
genus, of which various titles constitute the species. Gaule, in his 
“ Mag-astromancer, posed and puzzled,” p. 165, names fifty-threo 
different kinds of divination, and John of Salisbury describes 
thirteen methods for divining, as used in his day. One mode 
named by Gr le was theomancy, thet is, divining by the 
Scriptures, which seems to be akin to the Sortes Virgiliane of 
the Romans. f 

In the Gallican Church, theomancy was practised in the electing 
of bishops, s plan certainly equal in merit to mere political 
eeloction. Children drew slips of paper with various written 
texts, and the choice was decided according to the text choscn. 
An instance of practical theomancy occurred a few years sinco 
within the knowledge of the writer. An individual having heard 
a brisk controversy respecting the merits of modern Spiritualism, 
referred to the Bible for auxiliary information. The eye of tho 
inquirer, upon his opening the volume, immediately discerned the 
17th verse of chapter 2nd of the Acts: And it shall come in 
the last days, saith Gop, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall sce visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreains.” ; 

Taken alone, this fact may be deemed simply coincident ; but 
the learned in theomaney can perceive similar coincidences in 
many cases. With respect to witchcraft, described as such 
generally, towards the close of the 15th century, terrible persecu- 
tion prevailed in Europe, In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII., by a 
bull, ordered death as ite punishment. Alexander VI., and 
Leo X. confirmed this penalty; and about 1520 “an almost 
infinite number of sorccrera” were executed, and it may be pre- 
sumed the astrologers were not forgotten. 

From the time of the Reformation until about the year 1662, 
Scotland was cclebrated for the persecution of witches. In 1663 
an act was passed by the Scotch Parliament condemning all 
witches to death; and the General Assembly, in 1640-44, 45, 
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About the year 1327, Ceccod’Aseoli was astrologer at the Fio» 
rentine Court of the Duko of Calabria, but the Duke's 
confessor soon procured his dismissal for heresy, and for predicting 
future events which came to pass. The learning of Cecco 

to be a dangerous gift, fur shortly afterwards he was 
burnt alive. In Burope, in the 13th century, two translations 
of the valuable Tetrabiblos of Ptolemy, and the publication in 
1588 of the Greek Text of the eame book probably increased the 
number of students, at the respective times of publication, but 
let it not be supposed that tho Priests and the Jurists quietly 
looked on, or that they encouraged or sympathised with the learned 
labourers. Various statutes passed for the punishment of diviners 
apparently traced with a pen dipped in blood, show that the 
reverse prevailed, and that, as in the time of the Roman Emperors, 
exile or death was the penalty fur endcavouring to aid tho 
publication of truth. As tending to ratify this opinion, we find 
in 1466, Arnold de Mareste published an astral work in Franee 
read by many people, and which was examined by a board of 
select commissioners, who condemned it as latent heresy aad 
idolatry. About this period, the terms astrologer and mathema- 
tician, seem to have been synomyous. 

In 1433, one Thomas Northfield, professor of “ divinity and 
sorcerer,” was apprebended at Worcester, with his books and 
instruments. 

The sceptical Voltaire states that in the 17th century astra! 
science was much practised in France, and it is related by a con- 
temporary writer that Louis XIII. was surnamed the Just 
because he was born when Libra, the sign of the Balance, was 
ascending. Louis XIV., by an edict, is said to have restrained 
the tribunals of justice from receiving any iuformations of witch- 
eraft. But the statement of this act of clemency does not agree 
with the assertion of Mr. Haydn that u declaration of exceeding 
severity was published in France in 1680, against fortune-tellers, 
whereby several persons suffered death. 

But it is difficult to discern between the legal punishment of 
sorverers and witches and that which was especially reserved for 
the friends of Urania. It may be feared that frequently the latter 
artists were treated as sorcerers. The chief object of the perse- 
eutors generally was to prevent the art of divination, call it what 
we may—fortune-telling, palmistry, or astrology, and, to ex- 
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tinguish this diablerie, it is probable that our ancestors were not 
particularly sensitive with respect to the mode used for the pur- 
pose. If the end to be attained would justify the means, without 
breach of charity, we may presume that they acted accordingly. 
Divination may be described as the obtaining of knowledge of 
some future event, by a particular mode, purposely. It is the 
genus, of which various titles constitute the species. Gaule, in his 
“ Mag-astromancer, posed and puzzled,” p. 165, names fifty-threo 
different kinds of divination, and John of Salisbury describes 
thirteen methods for divining, as used in his day. One mode 
named by Gr le was theomancy, thet is, divining by the 
Scriptures, which seems to be akin to the Sortes Virgiliane of 
the Romans. i 

In the Gallican Church, theomancy was practised in the electing 
of bishops, s plan certainly equal in merit to mere political 
eeloction, Children drew slips of paper with various written 
texts, and the choice was decided according to the text choscn. 
An instance of practical theomancy occurred a few years sinco 
within the knowledge of the writer. An individual having heard . 
a brisk controversy respecting the merits of modern Spiritualism, 
referred to the Bible for auxiliary information. The eye of tho 
inquirer, upon his opening the volume, immediately discerned the 
17th verse of chapter 2nd of the Acts :—“ And it shall come in 
the last days, saith Gon, I will pour out of my Spirit upon all 
flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall prophecy, and your 
young men shall sce visions, and your old men shall dream 
dreams.” 

Taken alone, this fact may be deemed simply coincident ; but 
the learned in theomancy can perceive similar coincidences in 
many cases. With respect to witchcraft, described as such 
generally, towards the close of the 15th century, terrible persecu- 
tion prevailed in Europe, In 1484, Pope Innocent VIII., by a 
bull, ordered death as ite punishment. Alexander VI., and 
Leo X. confirmed this penalty; and about 1520 “an almost 
infinite number of sorcerers” were executed, and it may be pre- 
sumed the astrologers were not forgotten. 

From the time of the Reformation until about the year 1062, 
Scotland was celebrated for the persecution of witches. In 1663 
an act was passed by the Scotch Parliament condemning all 
witches to death; and the General Assembly, in 1640-44, 45, 
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and 49, confirmed these acts, the priests being foremost in the 
work of persecution. In the year 1541, an English statute was 
passed against false prophecies, and another against witchcraft 
and sorcery, and in 1562 a formal statute was passed against 
sorcery. In the first of our King James I. a special statute 
was passed fully ibing the character of witchcraft, and 
punishing the crime as a felony. It enabled the criminal to be 
punished irrespective of the ulterior object of the perpetrator. 

The celebrated trials of the Lancaster Witches occurred in 
1618 and 1694, under this statute, by virtue whereof thousands 
of lives were destroyed. During the Long Parliament 3,000 
victims are said to have beenexecuted under this law ! 

About this time the memorable witch-finder Hopkins flourished, 
terrifying numerous persone by threats of information. 

As a specimen of the spirit of the age, we find that a woman 
was executed as a witch, through the simple testimony of sa 
huntsman, who swore that his hounds had chased her in the shape 
of a hare! 

Amongst our English lawyers, Sir Matthew Hale, and Chief 
Justice Holt may be named in connection with the prohibition of 
occult science, as may also that hard-headed hero of the Star 
Chamber—Sir Edward Coke. This luminary, when presiding at 
the Overbury poisoning case, received in evidence a memorandum 
book of Furman, “a teller of fortunes,” and upon referring to 
the book, in the first leaf appeared the name of the judge’s wife, 
as a client. 

A curious discovery by him, who, in his Institutes, devoted a 
chapter to the subject of conjurstion and sorcery, applauding the 
Parliament for punishing with death all persons concerned in 
such abominations. The horoscope of Hale, calculated by him- 
self, still remains. The melancholy story of this judge’s condom- 
nation of two old women to death, in 1682, for the alleged crime 
of witchcrait ia well known. Sir Thomas Brown, the author of 
the treatise upon “ Vulgar Errors,” being in court, and assenting 

~ to the act as amicus curie. 

There seems to have been a clear distinction between the being 
simply called by the name of a witch, and the charge of the 
actual exercise of the craft. So it was decided in the time of 
Chief Justice Glyn in the latter part of the 17th ceutury, that 
to call one Helena “a witch,” was not actionable, nor was it 
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actionable to say that Jemima is a witch, for she has bewitched 
me,”—because the context explains the sentence. 

Without pausing to enquire how far and in what cases astro- 
logy and sorcery were considered as synonymous, it may be 
asserted that the formor science was openly practised during the 
seventeenth century, notwithstanding any law to the contrary. 
Mr Knight, in his book called Once upon a Time, describes 
this epoch as “the golden age of astrology. Through the 
politic kindness of King Jamie, before named, its absurdities 
were promulgated by the Universities and by the Stationers’ 
Company.” The Universities afterwards declined to participate in 
the good work, but it does not appear that they abstained from 
proSting by the Royal Grant, as they sold their right and title in 
this predictive science, to the Stationers’ Company, for a toler- 
able consideration, and even now, Moore’s Almanac is published 
under the auspices of this thriving corporation. About this 
period, the “Merlinus Anglicus” of Gadbury, the “ Anti- 
Merlinus of Dr. Lilly, and the almanac of Mr. Par tridgo were 
in circulation. 

Poor Robin, Dove, and Wing existed, astrologically, in the days 
of Dean Swift. 

According to Mr. Knight, Francis Moore, the Physician, in 
spirit, remains, “the forlorn mummer of a byegone 

Zadkiel and Raphael still live, irrespective of the Stationer’s 
Company, and the robust appearance of the former artist denotes 
that he may continue to instruct the lieges for some years. 

Chief Justice Molt, while rambling about the country, when a 
young man, for a joke pretended to give a charm to the rich 
daughter of the wife of an innkeeper. She recovered shortly 
afterwards. About forty years later, an old woman was accused 
before Holt of witchcraft, when as evidence of her guilt, the 
identical “ spell“ was produced in court. The judge remembered 
his frolic, and his cxplanation of the affair saved the life of the 
vencrable prisoner. 

Roger North complains, in his Life of Guildford, that the 
judges “had pandered for fear to the ignorance of the public,” 
in cases connected with the charge of sorcery; but ilolt always 
remained firm, and certainly he causod the acquittal of eleven 
persus charged before him as guilty of witchcraft. 

pig ac e 

No. III. Dec. 1838. 
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good work as it would require in our liberal days to enable an 
orthodox member of Convocation to rise and openly to cite as his 
authority the Hora Sabbatica: of the learned Mr. Higgins, or tbe 
popular sermons of the late Mr. Cobbett. 

The last execution for witchcraft believed to have occurred in 
England, was at Huntingdon in 1716; but across the Tweed, we 
find an execution for the crime perpetrated at Dornoch, in 1722 ; 
and even in 1743, the Secession Church complained of the repeal 
of the law in the year 1785, which sanctioned these judicial 
murders. 

A case at Frome, in 1781, and a similar case at Tring, in 1751, 


supposed criminal was punished according to the principles of 
Lynch Law, as developed in these latter days. 

In the Tring case, a man wes hanged for his share in the dis- 
graceful transaction. 

By a statute in 1735, witchcraft had ceased to bes capital crime 
with respect to Scotland and England; and the pretended exercise 
of such acts was punished with imprisonment and the pillory. 
The Irish law against witchcraft was repealed early in the rei 
of George IV. By Staiute 17, George II. ¢. 5, all persons pre- 
tending to be gipsies, or to have skill in palmistry, physiognomy, 
or other crafty science, were punished with imprisonment, 
whipping, and transportation. But there was much fortune- 
telling of an inferior kind, probably, during the early part of the 
Georgian Era,—for in 1723, at least a dozen predictive almanacs 
were in circulation. The periodicals of that time, teem with 
notices respecting divination, especially with respect to the public 
lottery. Some of the annuals remained until the present 
century. 

The last named statute is especially applicable to the case of 
the gipsy, whose skill in palmistry is well known. Mr. G. P. B. 
James finely describes the character of Pharold, as a gipey 
monarch of the last century; and even now, along the border, and 
especially near the Cheviots, thie character may be perceived by 
persons interested in the history of this persecuted race. Statutes 
were passed against these wauderers in the reign of King Henry 
VIII., and of the Queens Mary and Elisabeth; whereby it was. 
declared felony for a man tobeseen in their company ; and upon 
aus occasion, thirteen pe were executed by virtue of these 
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l The tax- paying astrologer, . 
piles an epbemeris in his own house, and the homeless Egyptian, 
who examines the palm on a breezy hill, are now alike liable to 
the penalties of a statute passed in the month of June, 1824, 
(repealing the 17 Geo. II. c. 5.) whereby all persons pretending 
or professing to tell fortunes or using any subtile art, means, or 
device, by palmistry, or otherwise to deceive or impose upon the 
public, are deemed rogues and vagabonds and are liable to impris- 
onment not exceeding a vear !! 

The gist of the offence here named is evidently “the intention 
to deceive” and if the law is in reality, otherwise, an amateur 
conjuret, or person dealing with cards at a public or private 
entertainment and the clairvoyant or diviner of character by 
hand- writing, may bo liable to itə provisions. So would aleo the 
talented calculators engaged in the preparation of the Nautical 
Almanac, if it is unlawful to predict the happening of future 
events. The context distinctly shows that this statute, loosely 
worded as it is~-was intended to apply to spurious fortunc-telling 
and to vagrants, not to the practice of real astrology nor to resident 
householde~s. Our jurists —few of whom probably have taken the 
trouble to learn how to erect the figure of the heavens, (that 
simplo but much feared task,) or even to calculate its elemente, 
notwithstanding their costly University edugption—generally con- 
found the science of astrology with mere divination, such as 
palmistry and fortuné-telling by cards, hence we see, frequently, 
published stories of fortune- telling, which are invariably treated 
as cases of imposition, whereby much injustice has been done. 

But the number of persons of both sexes apprehended in 
London and elsewhere for this so called fortune-telling crime, 
confirms the sensible opinion expressed in the introductory 
paragraph,—namely, that man haa a fixed desire, a “morbid 
curiosity,” the sceptic will a geo be informed respecting the 
fature in connexion with himself, and otherwise, which desire 
neither statute nor juridical conclave, nor magisterial ridicule has 
yet been enabled to eatinguish. 

The bese attempt in the early part of this century, by the 
rulers of Austria and of France, to put down Dr. Gall and bis 
valuable system of philosophy, wae happily attended with indif. 
ferent success More recently, the emdesvour to check the pro- 
gress of actual science and of mesmerism, thereby depriving the 
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people of the blessed benefits derivable therefrom ; and the attempt 
to exclude the teaching of the late Mr. Combe, and of the denial! 
of hearing even thelate venerable philanthropist, Mr. Robert Owen, 
by some of the Social Reformers,—denote that the hatred to free 
discussion still exists, as it did in the middle ages. It may be 

however, that this intellectual meanness is the last effort 
of nearly defunct bigotry, in connection with the increase of 
knowledge. 

The law which affects to prevent such acquisition, whereby 
people have suffered in reputation aad in person, remains at pre- 
sent as just described. It is sufficiently potent to effect much 
mischief when power is possessed by an ignorant or oppressive 
functionary. Until an alteration or repeal has been effected, or a fa- 
vourable opinion obtainedfrom the Superior Court, the astral artist 
may expect occasionally a visit from the police, with other fortune- 
telling et ceteras. But let him not be discomforted. 

When compared with the dreadful burnings, ear-slitting, aud 
torturing doings of the 16th and 17th ee (including the 
innocent days of the Virgin Queen), and later still, the number of 
human beings, without distinction of age or sex, conducted to 
Tyburn, prior to public execution and dissection, for trifling 
offences the Vagrant Act, with ite oakum-picking and gruel 
diet, its head-shaving and tread-mill exercise, is a mere bagatelle, 
differing in its nature as much as the bite of s gnat which inter- 
ruptas a midsummer night's dream, differs from the formidable 
scorpion in the poisonous efficacy of itssting. But as the former 
insect interferes with the healthy condition of the body, so does 
the petty legal restriction of practical astrology, the basis of human 
knowledge, hinder the liberty of the mind. It may bo hoped that 
the Reform Parliament of Queen Victoria will remove this blot 
from the Statute Book. 


“ RELIEF HAS COME!” 
To the Memcry of ths Philanthropist Robert Owen. 
Who Departed this life, November 17, 1858. 


“ Relief kas come !” the okbman said, 
And soon was numbered with the dead. 


his 
Such simple worls his life did simu 
So gently breathed—* Relief has come F 
Nov, 22, 1858. K. R. H. M. 
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MESMERIC CORRESPONDENCE. 
To the Editor of the Biological Review. 

Sm. —A lady had suffered much from a pain in the right eye coming 
to an ulcer which formed near the pupil. Her sight was very much 
impaired, but aner a few meemerisings she was perfectly cured. The 
dimness had been coming en for more than a year previously; the same 
patient had also severe pains in her arms arising from rheumatism, for 
which I mesmerised her, snd as she was a susceptible patient, I caused her 
arms to become rigid, and upon demesmerising them the rheumatism was 
entirely gone. I have invariably found that when I once produce rigidity, 
or even catalepsy, the complaint is immediately cured, the samo with weake 
nese of the spine, if I can succecd in producing rigidity, I hear no more of 
its being weak. I will just mention a singular case which happened some 
time age in Bath. Two boys quarrellod, and slood up to fight, and, as is 
usual on such occasions, they stared at each other's eyes for some time, 
watching for one or the other to give the first blow, when one of the 
boys fell suddenly down. He was carried to s house, and a doctor sent 
for who pronounced him to be dead; a post morfem examination was 
made, but every part of his body was perfectly healthy, and the doctor 
could assign no cause for his death. I was afterwards informed upon the 
best authority, that the boy was a susceptible mesmeric subject, and had ` 
frequently been mesmerisod. Now, it appears to me, that by kuking at 
his sntagoniet’s eyes, he had become memnerised, apd fell ‘nto the mes- ` 
meric trance, er Us, ‘and that his death was really caused by the sur- 


his work upon mesmerism, speaks of a person riding ina cari, falling 
inte the mesmeric state through fixing bis eyes upon the bead of 
a large nail in the floor of the cart. 

In your second number you speak of the fuilure and withdrawal of the 
Zour, in this you are mistaken, the Zoist was not a failure, it was estab- 


lished for the purpose of Lefore the public the wonderful facts in 
mesmerism, and I cannot ve a thirteen years’ life of a periodical which. 
spread the truths of through the land can be called a failure ; 
as to its withdrawal, it ite mission, and ite promoters and 


thet the BioLocicaL Revrew bas been brought out, and trust is will meet 
with genera? support, for though I do not hold the spiritual doctrines advo- 
cated therein, still I must admit that they are brought forward in such a fair, 
bonest and intellectual manner, that they ought to receive our attention. 
My own experience whicb extends over twelve) during which time I 
have, conjointly with my wife, mesmerised two and threc thous- 
and patients, has brought me to the conclusion, that every single menneric 
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can be much more satizfactory explained by the agency of 
electricity than by the agency of spirits, eleciricity appears to me to be the 
agent of al! the various phenomena, the cause of health and disease, und 
even the sex of each of the human species is dependent upon that 
material agent. Space will not admit of my entering more folly into the 
matter, but with your permission, I will continue my remarks in a future 
number. I remain, dear Sir, yours, &c., 
Woodberry Cottage, 8. D. Saunpers. 


CRITICAL NOTICE. 


The Accoucheur: a letter to the Rev. Mr. Tattershall, of Liverpool. 
i Student. HoRrsELL. 
Man- Midwifery By John Stevens, M. D. Second Edition. 
I ons. 

In the days when George III. was king, and when the Prince 
Regent was disgracing England by his excesses, it became the 
fashion to be morbid. Morbidity of sentiment, vileness of heart, 
utter degradation: of mind, were fashionable and patronised 

virtues. Jn those days appeals to the passions were not made in 

\ vain, and we are sorry to find that the two books before us give 

> the painful evidence that pruriency of imagination is still in 

existence to such a degree as to warrant the publication of such 

disgusting and abominable libele upon ‘the surgical profession, 

and upon the honour and truc heartedness of our English 
women, 

We had hoped that the sad end of Dr. Stevens would have pre- 
vented any further traffic in the book which was the mistake of 
his life. But we find the Student reviving that which was not 
original on the part of the Poctor, for another work furnished 


scarcely know how to speak befittingly of either book. The best 
way, probably, is to regard them as the product of diseased minds, 
and there to leave them. We hesitated considerably as to the 
course we should adopt towards them; whether it would not be 
wiser to send them back to Mr. Horsell at once ; but, upon con- 
sideration, we think it better to give an opinion upon them, and 
to dissuade, as much as possible, any one from taking the trouble 
to purchase them. How the Student can imagine he is advancing 
the cause of science and morality it is difficult for us to conceive ! 
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PROSPECTIVE NOTICES. 


Confessions of a Truth Seeker. A Narrative of Personal Investi- 
gations into the Facts and Philosophy of Spirit Intercourse.— 
Houser x. 

Une eee dees ‘sight: be eonbdirel bens 
what premature to review a book before its publication, but, in 
the present case, wo may say a little more thau usual in announ- 
cing the proximate appearance of this work. 

The “Confessions of a Truth Seeker,“ have, in part, appeared 
in the Forkshire Spiritual Telegraph, and so great was the appro- 
bation with which they were welcomed that their amiable author has 
resolved upon giving them to the world in a compact form, with 
many additions. It is very re-assuring to observe that, in this, as in 
all other movements, the nonsensical period is gradually being sur- 
mounted, and the ridiculous or fantastic works which have hitherto 
claimed to represent Spiritualism in England, are being put out 
of the field by philosophical and rational works of investigation. 
Among these this book will rank high—and not the least attrac- 
tive part of the volume is an Appendix in which Philippe le 
Moine, a French physician of the mxteenth century, gives at 
length an essay on “The Laws of Spiritual In — 
delivered by him last year through the well known trance medium 
—Mr. Paschal B. Randolph. 

We shall await the publication with much interest, and the 
lowness of the ‘subscription price—only four shillings—will, we 
trust, find it many purchasers. 

Notes on cortajs Forms of Spiritualiem, addressed to the Members 
of the “ New Church.” With remarks on a recent Obituary. 
—Wurrx. 

This work we are also in a position to announce, as nearly 
ready. From a hasty glance at its pages, we, at present, can only 
perceive that a careful notice of many points in it, is the just due 
we must pay to the charity, simplicity and good faith in which 
it is written. Some remarks upon astrology, and upon “ familiar 
spirits, specially claim the attention of all occult students. As 
almost the only New Church or Swedenborgian book expressing 
itself boldly upon Spiritualism, it deserves the circulation it will 
no doubt obtain. We decply lament the opposition of the ad- 
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berents of Swedenborg to the doctrines of Spirit Intercourse— 
an opposition fatal, as this book shows to the vitality of their own 
beliefe—and can only hope that to some extent this book will 
open the cyes, to the light streaming in from the interior 
world. 


‘LIST OF NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Fignicr’s (Louis) L'Alchimis ct les Alchimistes— Hachette, 
TloUingsworth’s (A. J.) Poetical Works, edited by Dr. Sexton— Stret. 
Morrison’s%{R. J.) How to Fortify London, and Nnllity Cherbaurg Freema. 
Sexton's (d.) Lectures on the Hair and Diseases of the Skin Gilbert. 

Life Assurance, its Aspects and its Claims—Freemen. 
‘Tho Two Worlds. November, Part I. Horst. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


FAC. (Lancaster).—Yes ; we do believe what we treat of lu the pages of thu 
Review. We think that we should be unworthy of the slightest confidence, 
in every relation of life, if we were privately nt variance with the sentiments 
we avow in public. The same meansare open to our correspondent as to our - 
selves, and if he will devote five years, as we have done, to the study of the 
subject, he will arrive at the same conclusions. But we ein sympathise with 
his state of mind, as we passed through it some time ago, and a grievous state 
of miud it ia. 

Revirwe.—Our reviews have been unavoidably omitted this month, in conse- 
quence of the press upon our spaco, We should like to give another half sheet 
monthly. Will our subscribers exert themselves suffcicntly to warrant such 
asep? 

Suns. B. D.—W. M.—Lnvestiaaton, &e., aro thanked. We shall do all 
we enn to merit their good wishes. 

A. H.— Les, phrenology is an admissible subject for discussion in our pages. 

Ms. Camaron (Edinburgh).—Will this correspondent kindly commun te? 

Janna Suxuim (London).— Will oar correspondent favour us with a few cases 
of eure by clectro-galvauism ? 
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DR. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 


3, TICHBORNE STREET (OPPOSITE THE HAYMARKET). 
Orxx Daitxy (FOR GENTLEMEN ORLY). 
3 by Du. SEXTON at Three, half. past Four, and Eight 
on important and interesting topics in conncxion with Anatomy, 
— ‘and Pathology (vide programmes). 
ADMISSION 1s. 


Du. Kanv's Nine Lectures on the -e, of Marri: Ko., sent 
free, dire direct from the m the Auibor, on the receipt of Twelve Si sei — j pa 


FW WORK ON “ON ASTROLOGY. 
In preparation, 
ILANDBOOK OF ASTROLOGY: being a Complete Guide to 
Astral Science. By Zavisi. 
In this Work will be shown, on 2 testimony, the truth of Astrology, 
and the mode in which the influences of the Plancts act upon man in every 
circumstance of life. 


— 


Now rea ready—Price | Sizpence. ji 
ADKIEL'S ALMANAC eaten a to to 84 pagon) i for 1859. 40th 1000 
Contents: the Destiny of Napoleon I! The 
Family. Lords Derby, Palmerston, 8 &e. How to foretel the fall of 
ye — pak Peace, Ac. Zadkiel an the 2 2 88 
t mest of — 
ert y. year. London: George Berger, Holywell Street, 


Seat Gd. 


Zont is indis 3 EFHEMERIS FOR 1859, 2 1861. Eians 
3 to all students of Astrology, containi w 
during the next three years. 8 vt 2 
Strand, and ai all Booksellers. 


Works by R. J. Morrison, Esq., R.N. 
IE SOLAR N AS IT 19, A AND NOT AS IT IS RE. 
PRESENTED. Price 108. 6d, Clay, Fleet Lane. 
1 COMET. A letter to the Astronomical Society. Price 2s. 
Berger, Holy well tee 
NM LONDON, anv NULLIFY CHERBOURG. 
A letter to J. A. Roebuck, Enq. „ MP. Price 1a. Peooman, Paternoster Row 


R. DIXON, L. S.A. 9 to 22 Patients at the Hom 


Institute, 25, Bedford Row, the mornings of Monday. Wednesday, 
day, and „ trom nine n 8 Five shillings shillings q 
for the oe shilling ench time it shall be required. 


NVESTIGATIONS INTO THE PRIMARY LAWS, which deter- 
mine and rogulate Health and Disease; action of Medicines, &. Jacos Dixon, 
N. CS. L. S.A. Piper, Stephenson, & Spence, Paternoster Ra. one shilling 


FEW Oe | ON THE INFLUENCES or ELEC- 
TRO-GALVANISM in the cure of Chronic Rheumatism, certain forme of Paralysix 
eqvons and other complaints, | By JAMER SMELLIE, 
London : W. Horsell, Paternoster Tout aud R. Pemberton, Jun., 38, Euston-square. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


HE exuberance of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the 
fair and youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, and 
therefore to devote 2 attention to the duties of the toilet. Te is at this particular 
season that ROWLANDS’ AUXLLLARIES of HEALTII and BEAUTY are called 

into increased requisition; their 


ROWLANDS MACASSAR OIL 

For the growth and GGG 
sustaining it in decorative 

ROWLANDS KALYDOR 
r r the hands and 
nms; and erndicates cutaneous effccts 

ROWLANDS ODONTO, 
Ur PEARL 9 bestows on the teeth a pearl - like — and renders 


the sweet and 
The ar cee throughout „ their general usc by rank and 
fashion, and uni known efficacy these articles, give them a celebrity 


led. 
Sold by A. nn Garden, Londen 5 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
„ Beware of spurious imitations | 


NEW WORKS ON SPIRITUALISM. __ 


NOTES ON CERTAIN {TAIN FORMS Ol OF SPIRITUALISM, Addressed 
i * th remarks on a recent Obituary. 
London: WILAAX V — 36, Bloomsbury Street. 
Immediately, in ſoolscap 8 to Subseribers, 4s. 
NFESSIONS OF A le Or 8755 EKER; A Narrative of Personal 


Preliminary ; II. ‘Trance Discourse-—Involuntary Weng Arne III. First 
Inquiries— t; IV. „ Across the Rubicon ; VI. 
Boro? ter fe ity Bpiriraaliam, H ified 5” VIII ae ee 


and Laws of Nature, Dutics of — Vruskr Chief Written in son of 
Doubt and —— ; AprENvis— The Laws of Spirial ‘Intercourse. 


BOOKS ONASTROLOGY, MAGIC, WITCHCRATT. &c., 


ON RALE DY 
THOMAS MILLARD, —— NEWGATE ST., LONDON, E. C. 
AGRIPPA'S (Henry Com.) — (William) Christian Astro- 
e to. ., L s ag — n g Sns 
ce. , 5 * sto. 
rery rare. * iesi “PARTRIDGE’S Opus Reformatam ; 
ALMANACS, — White and Pe. on Taes pot „ Ato., Mg. 
tridge, 1 inclusive, 2 5 — e 
Aff. gt, 3 u. W PARTRIDGES (Jolm) Defectio ' 
ARGOLI Tae Primi Geniturarum, 4to. Ind. nt., Il. er 
Mobilis, 1700 Tables, 
T a aa, mare U, scare RAMESEY'S (W). W). Astrologie Re- 


General and partof the 
BARRETT'S : 
č Seer of the Stars, fine port. by Gren, 75 


